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Champion Farmer McKINLEY Uses 


Firestone 
CHAMPION “cries” 


- « AND HE GETS UP TO 100% MORE EFFECTIVE CLEANING 
62% MORE DRAWBAR PULL - 91% LONGER WEAR 


More than Seven Million Pounds of Produce! That 
is the production record Champion Farmer H. L. 
MclXinley (on tractor), and sons Don, Phil, Hal 
and Keith (not shown), made last year on 1100 
acres of rich farmland near St. Ansgar, Iowa. Their 
record includes 234 million pounds of potatoes 
from 135 acres, and a nearly equal poundage of 
choice cabbage from 100 acres. The McKinleys 
use a five-year rotation and 170 tons of fertilizer 
annually. Their steer and hog feeding program 
turns corn and roughages into cash, and builds 
fertility in the soil. The farm is highly mecha- 
nized. All eight tractors roll on Firestone Tires. 
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CONOMY-MINDED farmers like Champion Farmer 

H. L. McKinley find costs go down when they use 
Firestone Champion Ground Grips. 

Tests show that Firestone Champion Ground Grips 
clean up to 100% more effectively, pull up to 62% 
more, last up to 91% longer, and roll smoother over 
highways. 

The reasons are simple. The curved bars cut deeply 
into the soil. Mud falls easily and cleanly from the 
tapered openings between the bars. Because the traction 
bars are connected, they’re stronger, they have more 
tread rubber to push into the ground and pull. This 
extra tread rubber also lengthens tire life . . . makes 
tires roll smoother. 

Although judged best by leading farmers everywhere, 
Firestone Champion Ground Grips cost no more than 
ordinary tractor tires. Specify the “Champion” when 
you order your new tractor, or when you buy replace- 
ments for your tires. See your nearest Firestone Dealer 
or Store today. 

Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Ouly FIRESTONE CHAMPION 
GROUND GRIPS > 
TAKE A “CENTER BITE” = any oTHER TRACTOR TIRE 
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Where are they? 


A screech of brakes, a shout, and 
another accident has a/most hap- 
pened on the (Campus Road) hill 
at the intersection of Campus Road 
and West Avenue. To even an un- 
interested bystander, it is apparent 
that this intersection suffers more 
near-accidents than any other on 
the campus. 

Let’s take a short trip by car 
frem the stop-light at Olin Lab to 
the point where Campus Road 
meets Stewart Avenue. As we come 
from the stop-light, we see a hill 
winding around a corner below us. 
We can see no signs warning us of 
cross-walks or crossroads so we 
proceed at a moderate rate of speed. 
Turning the corner, we see several 
students crossing the road ahead 
of us. They scatter like leaves in 
the wind as we apply the brakes. 
At the same time a car shoots out 
cf West Avenue coming up the hill. 
He shows a decided reluctance to 
stop, so we halt and let him pass. 
Another motorist comes from West 
Avenue, this time going down the 
hill. He slows but protests by bleat- 
ing his horn as we inch ourselves 
across the intersection. 

The first thought that enters one’s 
mind after such a journey is, 
“Where are the stop signs?”. The 
answer to that is, “There are no 
stop signs.” However, if one in- 
vestigates closely, he can find. on 
that branch of West Avenue which 
turns up the hill, one small black 
and aluminum sign which feebly 
orders “slow.” In tiny letters be- 
low this are the words “thru road.” 

Its mate on the branch which en- 
ters Campus Road going down the 
hill cannot claim even this distine- 
tion. This sign, which appears to be 
even smaller than the other, pro- 
tests with a mere “slow.” The signs 
have no reflectors and at night are 
almost impossible to see. The hill 
above the intersection is conspicu- 
ous only by the complete absence 
of any signs except one small re- 
flector which presumably warns one 
of the Willard Straight driveway. 

How long must it be before the 
Campus Patrol will protect campus 
motorists and pedestrians by erect- 
ing proper signs and enforcing obe- 
dience to these signs? Must it take 
a demolished car or a crippled stu- 


dent? Ee. 








The Only One of Its Kind 


S far as is known, this new building for the School of Nutrition—Savage 
Hall, which was recently dedicated—is the only structure on any college or 
university campus in the country wholly financed by farmers. The State equipped 


the offices and laboratories, and Cornell University provided the site. 


This 3-way partnership is a statesmanlike move on the part of the farmers 
of the Northeast in the public interest and is a formula for teamwork that shows 


great promise. 


Dr. L. A. Maynard, Director, explains that the School of Nutrition is an or- 
ganization in which the various colleges and departments cooperate to provide 
an integrated program of research and teaching in food and nutrition. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture, with its experiment station, provides facilities and leadership 
for research and teaching in the production and dstributon of foods. The Labora- 
tory of Animal Husbandry of the College is recognized as a national leader in 
this field, and as a pioneer in dealing with the interrelated problems of animal 
and human nutrition. The Department of Agricultural Economics specializes in the 
economics of production, distribution, and consumption of human and animal 


foods. 
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Savage Hall 


Nutrition’s New Home at Cornell 


By Jean Lawson 


“To blanket the study of nutrition from the soil 
to the consumer’s table and assess the results in health 
and performance,” this is the mission of the new 
School of Nutrition as expressed by its director, Dr. L. 
A. Maynard. Established to meet the enlarged and 
diversified needs of the many fields in which a thorough 
knowledge of food and nutrition, and of their under- 
lying sciences, has become of importance, the school 
offers an opportunity for the study of problems in nu- 
trition, food technology and food economics, and prob- 
lems of food supply and distribution. 


Savage Hall, where the School now “hangs its hat” 
is the only known structure on any college or univer- 
sity campus in the country wholly financed by farmers. 
Built on a site provided by our university and equipped 
by the State, this building was named in honor of Pro- 
fessor Elmer Seth Savage, who for thirty-five years 
was associated with Cornell, and whose early activities 
were largely responsible for the initiation and develop- 
ment of nutrition research at Cornell. Previously, the 
school had no building to call its own. One of its lab- 
oratories was over a horse barn and the rest of the 
facilities were similarly scattered in various Univer- 
sity buildings. 


Function 


The function of Savage Hall is to centralize these 
facilities and to provide adequate classrooms and mod- 
ern equipment. Its modern four story brick-and-lime- 
stone building houses a number of well-equipped re- 
search laboratories, which include a solvent-extraction 
room with explosion- proof fixtures, a Kjeldahl labora- 


tory that will be used to determine nitrogen in foods 
and feeds, small animal rooms, and the food processing 
research laboratory. 


Intra-University Cooperation 


Full cooperation exists among the various colleges, 
and the practice of faculty members holding positions 
in the School of Nutrition and in other colleges of the 
University will continue. The integrated program of 
research and teaching which is made possible by this 
cooperation includes the College of Arts and Sciences 
which provides knowledge and techniques in the vari- 
ous basic sciences which underlie the nutrition field; 
the College of Engineering where the design and op- 
eration of machin and equipment used in food 
manufacture, preservation, and distribution can be 
studied; and its School of Chemical Engineering, with 
its unexcelled new building and equipment where 
special attention is being given to food processing in 
relation to nutritive values. 

The College of Agriculture, with its experimental 
stations at Ithaca and Geneva, provides the facilities 
and leadership which are required for research and 
teaching in the production and distribution of food. 
Pioneer activities of the Geneva station in the freez- 
ing of foods have already resulted in contributions ex- 
ceeding those of any other institution. The economics 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Dr. Leonard A. Maynard, Director of the Cornell 
School of Nutrition, at work in his laboratory. 
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ca Peace-- 
Without Victory 


“Rex BORA 


There he was, perched on a boulder .. . 


It is winter. All through the glori- 
ous snowcapped mountains and ver- 
dant valleys of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, anxious mothers are 
bundling their children into the 
cellars, secreting valuables, storing 
up provisions. With worried eyes, 
the people scan the eastern horizon 
from whence the source of great 
anxiety Finally an alert 
lookout gives the long dreaded cry 


—‘They’re coming!” 


comes. 


Calmly the people take to their 
prepared positions. The minister 
goes quietly among his flock spread- 
ing cheer and faith. Then the first 
wave inundates the helpless town. 
Storming the village in convertibles, 
Town-and-Countries, and even taxi 
cabs, the enemy launches the at- 
tack. 

Expert Timing 

In a carefully planned and metic- 
ulously timed assault, they occupy 
the defenseless community, seizing 
the local hotels and tourists homes. 
Once again, the peaceful little town 
is under occupation, the streets 
echoing to the alien tread of the 
HUNTERS. 

Every December they come! The 
deer can flee, but the inhabitants 
of the luckless town, trapped, must 
remain behind and weather the 
siege. 


6 


The Hunters generally seize their 
positions, several days before the 
opening of the deer season. In those 
few days, they entrench themselves, 
parking their cars in private drive- 
ways, blocking alleys, side streets, 
and fire plugs in a_ well-planned 
manner. 

The lifeline of the community is 
blocked by the sudden onslaught of 
traffic. If any shopping is to be 
done in town, it is necessary to park 
somewhere just outside the town 
limits, safely off the road to avoid 
possible entanglement with a ca- 
reening Town and Country. 


Chaos Reigns 

The express office is chaos. A 
farmer, waiting for a long missing 
tractor part pushes into the office 
only to find about 20 well padded 
gentlemen, dressed in the very best 
Aberfitch and Crombie version of 
“what the well dressed city crittur 
will wear when venturing beyond 
the limits of civilization.” Because 
the express office is jammed full of 
various lethal instruments, hun- 
dreds of miscellaneous articles of 
hunting apparel, and a million dol- 
lars worth of equipment essential 
for “roughing it”, the tractor part 
and other non-essentials have long 
since been buried and forgotten by 
the harassed agent. 





by Ned Bandler 


While impatiently waiting for the 
first day of massacre, the guests 
pace the town, 
scenes of interest, 


visiting quaint 
writing picture 
postcards, and making friends with 
the enchanted populace. 

“You mean to say people live 
here all year round?” 

“What do you folks do to keep 
from going crazy here?” 

Having endeared themselves to 
the “peasantry,” they set off into 
the unspoiled virgin mountains for 
a day of sport. Some of the more 
intrepid hunters stalk off into the 
hills to track their prey unaided. 
The more timid stoop to the in- 
dignity of calling on some of the 
“local yokels” to keep them out of 
quicksand, bogs, briar tangles, and 
the trackless wilderness that defies 
even the biggest potentate of the 
stock market. 


Battle Rages 

Equipped with enough artillery 
to hold off the Russian army, they 
pursue the deer. For a week the 
bullets whine and sing through the 
woods. Every night the hunters re- 
turn to their hotels, thinned in num- 
bers as misplaced and misaimed 
bullets take their toll. In the ~ 
eral fracas an occasional deer 1s 
brought down and iad eXx- 
haustively. The next day his Lord- 
ship bundles his 75 mm. howitzer, 
the luckless deer, and his rather 
bulky person into the waiting con- 
vertible, and hauls his booty back 
to civilization. 

Unfortunately, when Mr. J. Fos- 
dick Cromwell IIT recounts the tale, 
he will eliminate the part that is 
most revealing. On the day of the 
big kill, Mr. Cromwell III’s chauf- 
feur stormed into the local whittling 
post to report his master overdue, 
and presumed lost. 
compassion for 


Moved by a 
even the lowest 
forms of human life, several sturdy 
citizens bestirred themselves to seek 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Most college students find the 
study of vitamins very involved, 
and may feel that if less had been 
discovered about them the courses 
in biochemistry and nutrition would 
not be so difficult to master. They 
might like to leave them out of 
their scholastic diet and allocate 
them entirely to the digestive tract. 
Fortunately for us, however, there 
are a few who interest themselves 
keenly in the study of vitamins, and 
are constantiy tracking down and 
establishing the truths of the sub- 
ject for the benetit of society. Con- 
siderable work with vitamins has 
been done at Cornell, and another 
experiment with vitamin E is about 
to get underway. 

Frank Whiting, a graduate stu- 
dent in animal nutrition, describes 
an interesting study with which he 
will be working. The object of the 
experiment is to determine whether 
or not the feeding of supplemental 
vitamin E to dairy cows will in- 
crease the production of milk fat 
as it did in some trials by Distilla- 





A familiar scene from one of the 
nutritional research labs at Cornell. 


Vitamins In The Barn 


by Stewart Fish 


tion Laboratories Inc. If the trials 
produce increased butterfat we 
might have something to gain eco- 
nomically, and, further, the under- 
standing of the process of milk 
secretion would be advanced. 

By and large dairymen have 
come to accept the percentage of 
butterfat in a cow’s milk as some- 
thing difficult to affect markedly 
by feeding. However, in 1935, some 
Cornell work in feeding cod liver 
oil, as a source of vitamin A, to 
dairy cows resulted in a decline in 
butterfat production. Further trials 
showed that rations containing cod 
liver oil produced muscle degenera- 
tion in guinea pigs, rabbits, sheep, 
and goats. Other workers found that 
the muscle degeneration observed 
in animals fed cod liver oil could be 
prevented by feeding vitamin E. 
This result has been attributed to 
the fact that intestinal rancidity, 
due to cod liver oil, destroys some 
of the vitamin E contained in the 
ration. This was further borne out 
with the finding that if vitamin E is 
fed with cod liver oil no beneficial 
effects of feeding the vitamin E are 
observed. 

Now, if the supplemental feeding 


of vitamin E increases fat content 
of milk, it is possible that lowered 
butterfat production at high cod 
liver oil intake is caused by inavail- 
ability of the vitamin E in the ra- 
tion. To study further the relation- 
ships between vitamin E and cod 
liver oil in the dairy ration feeding 
trials will be carried on at Cornell 
this winter. In the trial four rations 
will be fed to four groups of cows as 
follows: normal herd ration consist- 
ing of hay, silage, and grain; normal 
ration plus cod liver oil; normal ra- 
tion plus vitamin E; and normal 
ration plus cod liver oil and vita- 
min E. Each cow’s milk will be 
weighed and recorded at each milk- 
ing and a small sample taken daily 
for the purpose of butterfat de- 
termination. 

While this experiment will be 
studied carefully by nutrition and 
physiology workers it will also be 
of great concern to dairymen if it 
should result in economical milk fat 
increases from feeding vitamin E. 





Stewart Fish, a senior from 
Nassau Co. N. Y., is major- 
ing in Animal Husbandry. 





“New” — watchword of the At- 
omic Age—has leapt into the realm 
of agriculture, and has ramified 
into every acre of land across the 
nation, causing what may well be 
called another agricultural revolu- 
tion with as far-reaching signifi- 
cance as the invention of the cot- 
ton gin or gasoline tractor. 

Faster transportation, greater 
knowledge of scientific feeding and 
management, increased mechaniza- 
tion and improved marketing are 
steadily raising production _ per 
farmer to a new peak, and are 
forcing out inefficient producers 
who do not quickly convert to bet- 
ter methods. 


In Air, On Land 

High up in the air, plane ship- 
ments are becoming increasingly 
popular; they include everything 
from baby chicks to beef cattle, 
and quite recently a small package 
containing semen was_ parachuted 
to a Dairy Breeding Cooperative 


Agricultural Revolution 


by Gordon D. Rapp 


for the first time in the history of 
animal propagation. 

On the ground, new develop- 
ments are continually taking place, 
among the most remarkable be- 
ing a concrete floor designed for 
comfort, which indention 
and markedly reduces the spine 
jarring impact of the regular ce- 
ment floors. 


resists 


The marketing industry is strid- 
ing ahead by developing frozen 
foods. The much-advertised ready- 
to-eat meals, which need only heat- 
ing before consumption, will soon 
be available to consumers at a 
low price. New methods of grading 
farm products are being worked 
out. The one of paramount impor- 
tance to the poultry industry, for 
example, is the electronic egg 
grader (see CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, 
April 1947) which differentiates 
between high and low-quality eggs, 
and which may soon be perfected 
for commercial use. 


One of the most ponderous of the new machines, the cotton picker, 
which replaces about forty or fifty hands. 





High Production 


A leading automobile company 
recently celebrated the birth of its 
1,300,000 tractor. This high rate 
of production has been exemplified 
in many farm machinery factories, 
most of which have completely re- 
converted since VJ-Day, and many 
of which are producing machines of 
fantastic shapes to aid farmers. 


New Picker 


One of the most ponderous of 
these is the cotton picker, which ts 
provided with two vertical and 
parallel revolving drums between 
which the cotton plants pass as the 
machine moves forward along the 
rows; the cotton is extracted from 
the open bolis by rotating spindles. 
The complete crop can now be 
raised mechanically, from seedbed 
preparation, flame cultivation, and 
aerial defoliation to the final pick- 
ing. The machine will gather 
enough seed cotton to produce a 
500-pound bale of lint in one and 
one half hours, thus replacing ap- 
proximately 40-50 average hands. 


New Harvesters 


Another great time and_ labor 
saver for farmers is the two-row 
corn picker, which combines the 
snapping and husking operation in- 
to one continuous action. 

Especially important at the pres- 
ent time is the development of the 
sugar beet harvester. This machine 
tops, lifts, cleans, loads and trans- 
ports the beets to the edge of the 
field where they are unloaded into 
a truck, all in one trip down the 
row; it will harvest approximately 
5-6 tons an hour in fields produc- 
ing 20 tons of beets per acre. 

These pickers and _ harvesters, 
which enable mechanization of the 
last stage in the production of cot- 
ton, corn and beets, will revolu- 
tionize their respective fields since 
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they have eliminated the only ob- 
stacle to full mechanization in the 


raising of these crops. 


New Hay-making Methods 

One hundred hay-drying systems 
in barns have already been installed 
in New York State, and this new 
device is receiving considerable at- 
tention since hay is one of the 
principal crops on every farm. (It 
represents about 44% of the live- 
stock feed). Hay cured green in the 
barn means a richer feed for live- 
stock, more storage space in the 
mow, and reduces losses caused by 
bad weather. 

Another way of dealing with the 
hay crop is by the use of the pick- 
up baler, which owes its popular- 
ity to the fact that bundles have 
only to be hauled in and stacked up 
in the barn after they have been 
baled in the field. 


Drastic Changes 

Agriculture today is undergoing 
many profound changes, of which 
the above mentioned are but a few 
outstanding examples. Continuous 
innovations in machinery, in meth- 
ods of controlling disease and para- 
sites of farm animals, in_ better 
feeding and management practices, 
in methods of crop production, and 
in the many other phases of farm- 
ing 
food production. Mechanization of 


are continually streamlining 
cotton picking, for instance, will 
upset the economy of the entire 
South, and air transportation will 


transmute markets by knitting 
them more closely together. These 
dynamic changes will, in the short 
run, adversely affect agriculture in 
many sections of the country, but 
the long run picture is one of in- 
creased efficiency per farmer, which 
means lower-priced foods for con- 


sumefs. 





Gordon Rapp is a junior from 


Long Island, N. Y. 





The beet machine—it does every- 
thing but cook them! 
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The baler picks up the hay and spews it out in neat bales, eliminating 


usking operations. 
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much of the tedious work of haying season. 
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William Van Nostrand 


“Hi! Bill. Did you say Great 
Neck?” Yes, folks, back in °41, 
Great Neck High School on Long 
Island bid farewell to this energetic 
young man who, though not farm 
reared, decided early in high school 
to make farming his career. 

Though “Dutch”, as the AGR 
boys know their Noble Ruler, work- 
ed his high school summers on po- 
tato and dairy farms, his “book 
larnin’” in agriculture began in the 
fall of ’41 when he entered Cornell 
with the class of “45. By the spring 
of °42, Bill was a welcome member 
of the Round-Up Club and a 
pledge of Alpha Gamma Rho. In 
the fall of that year he became an 
active member of AGR and was 
Usher and Librarian in the house 
until such time as Uncle Sam’s fin- 
ger was leveled the Van Nostrand 
way in August of °43. 

A V-5 in the USNR, Bill received 
his coveted wings in May 1945. 

In November, Dutch returned 
home to help in Dad’s hometown 
garage. The following spring the 
young man’s thoughts turned to. .. 
dairy cows and additional farm 
practice on a Cortland County dairy 
farm. However, behind the thoughts 
was Cornell in the fall of ’46, and— 
somewhere in the future—a dairy 
farm of his own. 

As an active member of the 
Round-Up Club, Poultry Club, Ag- 
Domecon Council, Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah, and present Noble Ruler of 
Alpha Gamma Rho, Bill may look 
with pride to a job well done at 
Cornell. Success to you as a dairy- 
man! 
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Cornelia Ferrell 


“I'm told I can’t have a major— 
only a special interest and that’s 
textile research,” smiles blonde, effi- 
Ferrell. Known on 
campus as Corny, she hails from 
Auburn, a town which is rightly 


cient Cornelia 


proud of her. 

As a head-waitress in Balch Hall 
and president of Omicron Nu, 
Corny is kept very busy, although 
she finds time to be active in the 
Home Economics Club and in Sig- 
ma Kappa. 

She was a delegate to the Home 
Economics in Business national con- 
vention last May in New York City 
as a representative of the College 
at Cornell. In June she was sent to 
St. Louis, Mo., to attend both the 
Omicron Nu conclave and the Am- 
Home 
tion convention there. 


erican Economics Associa- 

During her stay here, Corny has 
been a member of the Social Com- 
mittee of CURW and the Women’s 
Activities Committee of WSGA, 
and last spring received a WSGA 
shingle for her outstanding scholas- 
tic ability based on her cumulative 
average. 

In her spare time, you can often 
find Corny with her fossil collection, 
or even fingering her flute, which she 
played in the University Symphony 
Orchestra for five terms. 

Working in a plastics and chemi- 
cal laboratory for two summers, and 
in an employment office two more, 
the way has been pointed towards 
textile chemistry. Luck to you, 
Corny, and we'll all be proud to 
be able to say we’ve known you 
here in Cornell. 












































Warren McPherson 


Short and Scotch, Warren D. Me- 
Pherson is an Ag senior we'll all 
be hearing from this year. “Scotty”, 
as he is universally called, comes 
from Batavia, in Genesee County, 
and was graduated from Batavia 
High School in 1944. 

Beginning his four years at Cor- 
nell the following fall, he joined 
CURW, the Westminster Student 
Society, and became a member of 
the Freshman House Committee 
of Willard Straight. Scotty was 
Vice-president of the Frosh Men’s 
Club of CURW and also on the 
Social Committee of that organi- 
zation. During his Sophomore year 
he joined Cayuga Lodge and was a 
leader in CURW activities. 

Many Agricultural students take 
an active part in organizations com- 
bining all colleges of the University 
end this Scotty did until his Junior 
vear, when his activities became 
concentrated on the Ag campus. 
Last vear he was elected to Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, the honorary Ag Sen- 
ior Society, and Ag-Domecon. 

During the past summer Scotty 
traveled around New York State 
quite a bit. Working with Professor 
Scoville of Ag Economics, he made 
Farm Surveys in the laree apvle 
growing sections. The first five 
weeks were spent in the Hudson 
Valley after which they set up head- 
quarters at Olcott in Niagara Coun- 
ty. 

Ag Economics seems to interest 
Scotty as it does so many Ag stu- 
dents. He is majoring in that field 
and taking general farming courses 
on the side. 
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Louise Van Nederynen 
Back in the fall of °44 Louise 


Van Nederynen, then a freshman 
in the College of Home Economics, 
jumped right into the maelstrom 
that is Cornell campus life and has 
been going strong ever since. She 
has been a member of a CURW 
committee, member of the WAA 
assembly, on the junior and senior 
Cornellian boards, on the student 
and faculty committee for sche- 
duling public events, the chair- 
man of a Freshman Orientation 
committee, and a member of Arete. 
She has been the president of a 
cottage, president of Comstock B, 
and is now chairman of the Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

When it came to receiving honors 
Lou has been right out in front, 
having been elected to both Raven 
and Serpent and Mortar Board. 

Lou is one of six Home Econom- 
ics students who have been chosen 
to take part in a state department 
movie depicting how the College of 
Home Economics, by preparing stu- 
dents to become better homemak- 
ers, has improved the standard of 
living throughout the country. Part 
of the film was made this summer in 
an Albany department store where 
she worked as a salesgirl in the in- 
fants’ department, and the rest of 
it will be made on the campus dur- 
ing the fall. The film will be shown 
in fifty-two countries and in about 
twenty-six different languages. 

Majoring in child development, 
Lou plans to go into nursery school 
or Girl Scout work. Although she 
hails from Castleton--on-the-Hud- 
son, she thinks she would like to 
get a job in New York. 
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Cornell Team Wins Trophy 
Dewey, Marion, Stanton 
National Judging Champs 
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Cornell’s Dairy Cattle Judging Team. Left to right: Germain 
Marion; Bernard Stanton; John Dewey; Prof. George Trimberger, 
coach. 


Cornell University’s student Dairy Cattle Judging Team came within 
three points of breaking the all-time record when they tallied 2040 points 
at the National Intercollegiate Judging Contest at Waterloo, Iowa. Com- 
peting against 18 teams from institutions all over the country, the Cornell 
team led their nearest rivals—the boys from the University of Missouri— 
by 50 points. 

The team of national champions, which brought seven trophies back to 
the Hill, is composed of three dairy farm raised Aggies: John B. Dewey, 
Germaine Marion and Bernard Stanton. 

Marion, a senior from Hammond in St. Lawrence County, was top man 
in the Waterloo contest with 695 out of a possible 750 points. Gerry did 
outstanding work on the 4-H Livestock Judging team at the International 
Livestock Exposition in 1941. 

Runner-up was Bud Stanton, of Greenville, Albany County, who amassed 
five points less than his team mate. Although Bud is but a junior, he has 
had experience in judging, having taken second place at the National 4-H 
Judging Contest at Chicago in 1941. 

Ranking fifth at Iowa was John Dewey, selected in 1938 as one of the 
northeast’s outstanding 4-H Club boys. A senior, John comes from Bald- 
winsville in Onondaga county. 

Individually, Dewey won first place in the judging of Holsteins and 
fifth in the Brown Swiss class. Marion ended second in Ayrshires, seventh 
in Holsteins and Stanton placed first in Guernsey and third in the Holstein 
class. Gerry Marion set a new individual record for reasons on which 
judgment is based. 

As a team, the boys placed first in judging Ayrshires and Holsteins, 
second in the Guernsey class, third in Brown Swiss and eighth in the Jer- 
sey class. Unofficially, the team set a new record for total score on reasons. 

Cornell’s three man wonder team started their climb to the top at the 
Eastern States Exposition held in Springfield, Massachusetts, September 
15. Ranking as high team in the judging of Jerseys, Ayrshires and Holsteins, 
they outjudged the field by more than 150 points. 

At Springfield, the composite score for individuals placed Stanton first 
among the eastern judgers, Dewey second and Marion third. Individual 
breed scores revealed that Stanton led in appraisal of Jerseys and Avyr- 
shires, Marion made the best score in judging Holsteins and that John 
Dewey was right behind him. 

George Trimberger, the team’s coach, came to Cornell from Nebraska 
three years ago. Until this fall he has worked in the extension service of 
the Department of Animal Husbandry. Professor Trimberger is an old 
hand at livestock judging, having had experience at the Universities of 
Nebraska and Wisconsin. 

The alternates to the team are Sumner Griffin, Hollis Hatfield and 
Donald Holmes. 


by Ed Ryder 


A new butterfat testing machine 
developed in Sweden, which may 
replace the Babcock tester in large 
scale dairy plants, has just under- 
gone a series of tests in the mar- 
ket milk laboratory here at Cor- 
nell. Capable of handling 150 milk 
samples at a time, compared to 
the Babcock tester’s 36, the device 
was developed by the Alfa Laval 
Company. 

Known as the Alfa Laval Butyro- 
meter, it came to this country after 
the war from Sweden, where it had 
been in use several years. De Laval 
conducted tests on it and in April, 
1947 sent it to Cornell for further 
tests. These have recently been 
completed and the machine return- 
ed to Sweden. 

To conduct the tests, fifteen of 
the Laval bottles, each less than 
one-third the size of those used in 
the Babcock test, are laid on a 
rack, their graduated necks facing 
the center. Ten racks, nested one 
on top of the other are placed in 
the centrifuge and whirled at high 
speed to separate the butterfat. 


Takes Five Minutes 


When the Butyrometer reaches 
its running speed of 4000 revolu- 
tions per minute, hot water is auto- 
matically added. Cold water is run 
over the racks when the centrifug- 
ing is finished. This operation takes 
only five minutes, while the Bab- 
cock method requires eight or nine. 

The cold water solidifies the fat 
in the bottle necks. Direct readings 
to two-tenths of one percent are 
then possible. 

In addition to its greater speed 
and capacity. Dr. R. F. Holland, 
professor of dairy industry, who had 
charge of the work here, cited the 
follow'ng advantages: 1. The small 
size of the bottles cuts down the 
amount of acid and milk needed. 2. 
Water is added automatically, while 
the Babcock machine must be stop- 
ped twice. 3. Two especially design- 
ed stroke syringes, one each for milk 
and acid, are used for filling the 
bottles, eliminating tedious pipet- 
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Enter [The Butyrometer 





The latest thing in butterfat test- 
ing—the butyrometer. Dr. Robert 
F. Holland is holding two of the 
ten centrifuge racks on which the 
small bottles are placed foi cen- 
trifugina. A rack that has already 
been filled is in the butyromeier. 


ting. +. Finished tests can be stored 
under refrigeration for several 
hours. 5. Since they are fitted with 
stoppers at the bottom, the bottles 
with both ends open, can be placed 
150 at a time in racks and washed 
with a strong cleaning solution. 
This, according to Dr. Holland, is 
the machine's strongest point, as it 
does away with individual washing, 
a d fficult and time consuming job. 


High Cost 


Dr. Holland specified its high 
cost, an estimated $1500 retail, as 
its chief drawback. The Babcock 
tester between $150 and 
$200. In addition, the Butyrometer 
cannot test cream, and the bottles 
must be kept cool during storage. 

In order to offset its high initial 
cost, the Swedish tester must be 
used full time. However, its large 
capacity makes it practicable to set 
up one large central testing unit 
where several Babcock _ testers 
would be necessary. Also, only one 
man is needed to operate the de- 
vice, and he need not be highly 
trained. 

Dr. Holland predicts the Buty- 


costs 









Personius Asst. Head 
of Experiment Station 


Dr. Catherine Personius, head of 
the Dept. of Food and Nutrition in 
the College of Home Economics 
since 1945, has been named assist- 
ant director of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, the woman in the 
United States to hold a position in 
an agricultural experiment station, 
it was disclosed by Dean Elizabeth 
Lee Vincent of the Home Eco- 
nomics College. Dean Vincent also 
disclosed that Dr. Personius will be 
coordinator of research in home eco- 
nomics and that Miss’ Frances 
Scudder, state leader of home de- 


second 


monstration agents, will be coordin- 
ator of extension work in home 
economics. 

Dr. Personius, a native Elmiran, 
graduated from Elmira College, re- 
ceived her master’s degree at Col- 
umbia University and her doctor- 
ate at Cornell. Before joining the 
Cornell staff she taught home eco- 
nomics at Elmira College and at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. An 
outstanding leader in the field of 
food and nutrition, Dr. Personius 
is a member of Sigma Xi, Omicron 
Nu and Phi Kappa Phi. Her pro- 
fessional affiliations include the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, American Chemical Society 
and the Institute of Food Technol- 
ogists of which she is a charter 
member. 

Miss Scudder, a native of Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., graduated from Cor- 
nell University, took post graduate 
work at Columbia and received her 
master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of California. Miss Scudder is 
a member of Omicron Nu, Epsilon 
Sigma Phi and the State Home 
Econoinic Association of which she 
was president in 1945-46. 


rometer will eventually replace the 
Babcock tester, but that for the 
present, its high cost will keep 
demand down. 


Ed Ryder, a Freshman in Ag, 
comes from New York City, but is 
a farmer at heart. He plans to go 
into Agronomy or Plant Breeding. 
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It says for the member: «I have joined with my neighbors to market my 
No. 1 crop through the world’s largest milk marketing cooperative.” 


Mc than 27,000 dairy farmers in the New York milkshed proudly display the 


blue and white sign that signifies their membership in the world’s largest fluid 
milk marketing cooperative. 


This sign means that the farmer who displays it has a voice in marketing the north- 
sast’s number one farm product: milk. It means further that he owns a share in a 
vast system of milk marketing facilities that includes everything from country plants 
to trucks that deliver the final products to city consumers. The efforts of every farmer 
who displays this blue and white sign are combined through the Dairymen’s League 
to work for a fair milk price . . . one that is in line with the cost of production. 

Dairy farmers working together in the Dairymen’s League can obtain results that 
no individual farmer or group of farmers less than a milkshed wide organization can 
hope to obtain. If you are not a member of the Dairymen’s League, you are invited to 
join with the thousands of other farmers who are continually working to obtain better 
markets and fair prices. 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association 





TIME 


PROVES 


Galvanized (zinc-coaten) Sheets 


Stay Stronger Longer 





mm 50 YEARS ... The galvanized 
j’}} metal roof on this old Missouri farm 
building has outlasted the building 
itself, and is still in good condition after 
half a century of service. Farmers 
have long depended on galvanizing to 
protect iron and steel against rust. 





In building for the future, look 
to the past for proof of a build- 
ing material's strength . . . du- 


rability . . . service. With gal- 
vanized (zinc-coated) roofing 
and siding, you get the strength 
of steel . . . the rust protection 
of Zinc. So for low-cost, long- 
time service, choose the build- 
ing material that’s proved by 
TIME itself . . . galvanized 
sheets. Send coupon for infor- 
mation about Zinc and how it 
can help keep your buildings 
and equipment stronger longer. 


This “Seal of Quality” is 
your guide to economy in 
buying galvanized sheets. 
It means they carry at least 
2 oz. of Zinc per sq. ft. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


Room 2633 ¢ 35 E. Wacker Dr. Chicago 1, Ill. 


FREE BOOKLETS! 


Send me without cost or obligation the 
illustrated booklets I have checked. 


(1 Repair Manual on Galvanized Roof- 
ing and Siding 
(] Facts about Galvanized Sheets 


() Use of Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect 
Metal Surfaces 





Name 


Address 





CLUB NEWS 


Dairy Science 

The Cornell Dairy Science Asso- 
ciation, at its last meeting on Octo- 
ber 16, gave a rousing send off to 
those club members who are part of 
the Dairy Products Judging Team. 
The team, composed of Alice Bissel, 
‘Tom Kimball, Al Rosenberg, Frank 
Tomaino and faculty adviser Prof. 
E. S. Guthrie, left for the judging 
contest at Miami, Florida, October 
24. Plans were completed for the 
dance sponsored by the association 
to be held in the Warren Seminar 
Room on November 14. At the cen- 
clusion of the meeting, Brooks Nay- 
lor, professor of Dairy Industry 
told of his experiences in the dairy 
field, and made some noteworthy 
suggestions to prospective dairy- 
men. 


F.F.A. 

The FFA Club met Wednesday, 
October 8 in Stone Hall. At the 
meeting these officers were elected 
for the coming year: 
Wayne vice-president, 
Dave Huntington; secretary, Hollis 
Hatfeld; treasurer, Horace Brink; 
reporter, Stan Reeves; and sentinel, 
Philip Allen. Professor W. A. Smith 
was elected advisor for the group. 
Meetings are scheduled for every 
second Wednesday in Roberts as- 
sembly. The club is open to all Ag 
students who were in FFA work in 
high school, and to students plan- 
ning te enter that work upon grad- 
uation. 


president, 
Furness; 


Kermis 

Nearly a hundred guests were 
given a preview of the 1947-48 sea- 
son’s plans at the Kermis Open 
House held in the Plant Science 
Seminar Room on October 10. 

“Kermis will present three one- 
act plays during December and a 
variety show is planned for the 
spring term,” Bill Meacham, presi- 
dent of the club, announced during 
the program. “Reviving one of the 
Kermis Club activities which was 
curtailed during the war,” he stated, 
“we will present these one-act plays 
for Granges and other interested 
groups in communities surrounding 
Ithaca.” It is hoped that during the 
coming years Kermis will be able to 
accomplish even more in taking the 
theatre to the rural community. 


Floriculture 

At a special meeting of the Flori- 
culture Club, Ernest Schaufler was 
elected vice president, and Florence 
Myers secretary to fill existing va- 
cancies. It was planned to hold the 
Annual Mum _ Ball in’ Willard 
Straight cn October 24. 


Ag-Domecon 


Ag-Domecon Council held the 
first meeting of the year at which 
an entire new set of by-laws was 
adopted in the interest of stream- 
lined procedure and more effective 
Council activity during the com- 
ing year. 





The following schedule of club meetings has been set up for 1947-48 
by the Social Coordinating Committee of the Ag-Domecon Council. It is 
designed to decrease conflicts in meetings times and to allow students 
to participate as much as possible in the clubs of their choice. 








Week Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
AZ Grange Home Ec. | 
I. AGR Pomology | Ag-Domecon Dairy Science 
Poultry 
i 2 Yr. Round-Up 4-H Kermis 
, Bacamia 
Ag-Domecon Dairy Science 
itt. AZ Grange F.F.A. Floriculture 
AGR Veg. Crops 
IV. Round-Up 4-H Kermis | 
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Let ESSO Rust-Ban 

help protect your stored 
equipment and your 
hard-earned dollars! 


Winter rust works 168 hours every 
week ...eating away unprotected, 
laid-up equipment. 

Between Fall harvesting and 
Spring planting your idle farm ma- 
chinery needs the thorough protec- 
tion of Esso Rust-Ban. 

It’s easy to apply Esso Rust-Ban 
347 with brush or swab to exposed 
metal surfaces such as disks and 
plow moldboards. .. and for impor- 
tant inner surfaces of engines in 
idle trucks or tractors get Esso 
Rust-Ban 603. Esso Rust-Ban prod- 
ucts are easy to use... easy to re- 
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move... and they help keep your 
equipment ready for service next 
Spring. 

For complete year-round protec- 
tion .. . use high-quality Esso oils 
and greases for chassis, gears and 
bearings. And for the full line of 
helpful Esso Farm Products, see 
your local Esso Distributor. 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS are 
offered FREE copies of the regularly 
published ESSO FARM NEWS... the 
rotogravure magazine that contains 
valuable farming articles and many 
modern-method hints for better farm- 
ing! Please write: Esso Marketers, Room 
752A, 15 West 51stSt., New York 19,N.Y. 


MT ML 


LCM LA Lae 


COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 














































Names That 
Distinguish 
Fine Shoes 


e Florsheim 
¢ Freeman 


¢ Portage 


Barnes Shoe Store 
205 E. State St. 





Ocello 


SHOE REBUILDER 


We make daily calls at all 


your dorms 


Exclusive Agency 
ALLEN EDMONDS 
Fine Shoes 


207 N. Aurora St. 
Phone 9430 
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Douglas Bartoo is teaching Vo- 
cational Agriculture at Ontario, 
N. Y. 

Edward Beckhorn is doing gradu- 
ate work in Bacteriology at Cor- 
nell. 

Donald Crandall is in charge of 
the Farm Installation, Maintenance 
and Repair Department for Sears 
and Roebuck at Hornell. 

Harold Crittenden is in charge 
of Sales and Store Management 
at the Sears and Roebuck store at 
Hornell. 

Mrs. Sophie Hockmuth is a lab- 
oratory instructor in Physiology 
and assistant in Genetics at the 
University of California. Mrs. 
Hockmuth’s husband is in the Class 
of 1948 at that University. Their 
address is K-4, Aggie Villa, Davis, 
California. 

George T. Sullivan was killed 
recently in an airplane accident in 
Cayuga City. 

Ray Rabeler and his wife, the 
former Shirley Buck, are now living 
on his dairy farm in Bovina, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y. 

William Eliot and his wife, the 
former Betty Day are living in 
New Kingston, Delaware County, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. A. Wright Gibson, Jr., for- 
merly Jo Ann Taylor, is now Nur- 
sery School Teacher at the Naval 
Academy School at Annanolis. 

Mrs. Parkhurst Alen Shore, for- 
merly Marilyn Loughter, is employ- 
ed in the Potomac Electric Com- 
pany in Washington, D. C. She 
started working on July Ist. 

The former Arlene O'Hara is now 
Mrs. John O’Conner. She was mar- 
ried this summer. 

Margaret Bird was appointed 
Assistant Agricultural Librarian at 
Pennsylvania State College. She re- 
sides at 301 South Allen St., State 
College, Pa. 

Arnold Brause is doing food pro- 
cessing for a cranberry concern in 
Rockland, Indiana. His address is 
533 Market St., Rockland. 

Marguerite Christensen is doing 
landscape design in Yonkers, N.Y. 

Jim Cope is museum curator at 
Earlham College, Richmond, In- 
diana. 


Former Student Notes 


Bill Faulkner is a herdsman at 
the New York State Agricultural 
and Technical Institute of Alfred 
University. Mail should be sent to 
Box 196, Alfred. 

Raymond T. Fox is attached to 
the extension division of the Flori- 
culture Department here at Cornell. 

Bill Nye is truck farming in 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Eric Oesterle is a graduate assis- 
tant in the Horticulture Depart- 
ment of Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

Hank Parker is a farm machinery 
sales trainee at the A. B. Farqu- 
har Co. of York, Pa. and lives at 
the Y.M.C.A. 

Joe Randalls is farming in part- 
nership with his father at Argyle, 
mY, 

Ralph Ware does sales work for 
a manufacturing company in Chi- 
cago. He lives at 1041 Pleasant St., 
Oak Park, IIl. 

Bill Williams holds a graduate 
assistantship in the Agronomy De- 
partment at Cornell. He lives at 135 
Vets Place. 

Carl Almquist has made a fine 
start in Jefferson County as an as- 
sistant Farm Bureau Agent. His 
family is off to a fine start too, with 
the birth of a son, Roger Stanton, 
cen September 9, 1947. 

Jack McGurk and Bob Suter are 
doing graduate work in agricultural 
economics at the University of Il- 
linois. Address 1204 S. Carle Ave., 
Urbana, IIl. 

Scharlie Ellen Watson and Lynn 
Martin Bartter were married Au- 
gust 4. 1947 in Bath, New York. 
Lynn is working with his brother 
on their home farm at Columbia 
Station, Ohio. Their specialties are 
potatoes and green house tomatoes. 


1946 

Joe Brown is now Assistant 
County Agent in Herkimer County. 

Elizabeth Hansheer is now Mrs. 
Harold H. Dunwoody. She is study- 
ing in the Extension course depart- 
ment in the Armored School, Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. 

Joan Waite is employed as assis- 
tant buyer in the sportswear de- 
partment of William T. Knott, 
N.Y.C. 
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1945 

Phyllis Winklestein became the 
bride of Dr. Norbert B. Reicher on 
Tuesday, October 7, 1947. Phyllis 
has been recreational director of 
the children’s department at Syra- 
cuse Memorial Hospital. 

Nina Kuzmich was married Sep- 
tember 1 to Roscoe C. Rose. She 
now resides at 104 W. 87th St., 
N. Y. 24, N. Y. 


1943 

A daughter, Judith Barbara was 
born on January 10 to Mrs. Alvin 
Reisner, formerly Rita Meyer. 

A son, Christopher, arrived for 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Bean on May 
10th. The mother is the former 
May Close. They live in Freeport, 
i. 

Mrs. Charles Fredrickson, for- 
merly Agnes Boardman, has a 
daughter, Erica Faith. 

A daughter, Cheryl Jean, was 
born on May 14th to Mrs. Walter 
Sickles, the former Jean Haupin. 

Mrs. Clarence Mitchell, formerly 
Mary Kolar, has a two year old 
daughter. 

1942 

Bernard George is doing general 
field work all over New York State 
for the Sheffield Company. 

Mrs. John Perry, formerly Ar- 
lene Heidgurd, has a son, Richard 
Hugo, who was born June 29. 

A son, Peter, was born on Sep- 
tember 14 to Mrs. William Jay, 
formerly Marian Pergande. 


1941 

Lloyd Davis, former Assistant 
County Agent in Wyoming Coun- 
ty, has recently been appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Extension 
Teaching. While a student at Cor- 
nell, Mr. Davis won both the Rice 
Debate and Eastman Stage con- 
tests, 

Gordon Butler is working with 
the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets in Albany, N. Y. 

Burton Markham is working for 
the Farm Credit Administration 
in Cortland County. He lives in 
Groton with Mrs. Markham and 
their two children, Linda and Hugh. 

Mrs. Roger Scott, the former 
Ruth Worden, is the mother of a 
son, Lawrence, born May 18. 

1936 

Herbert Kling is working in the 
State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets at Albany, N. Y. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 


BIRD SONGS ON SIX 
VINYLITE RECORDS 


Recorded by the Albert R. Brand Bird Song Founda- 
tion, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University 
























These recordings were made in the birds’ natural 
haunts. The essential .instrument is a microphone 
which is aimed at the singing bird, and the sound 
waves thus intercepted are photographed by a tech- 
nical process which is reversed in the laboratory in 
order to record the song on a phonograph disc. Each 
bird’s song must be amplified several thousand times, 
a fact which introduces other difficulties which have 
also had to be overcome. 





“A remarkably fine album of records . . . of 
particular interest to all bird enthusiasts and should 
be in every school record library.”—Nature Magazine 





The first record, entitled “Birds of the North- 
woods” records the songs of the following birds: 
Olive-backed Thrush, Veery, Wood Thrush, Hermit 
Thrush, White-throated Sparrow, Whip-poor-will, 
Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Slate- 
colored Junco, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Alder Fly- 
catcher, and the Olive-sided Flycatcher. Sixty other 
birds are recorded on the other five records, which 
are entitled: “Birds of Northern Gardens and Shade 
Trees,” “Birds of Southern Woods and Gardens,” 
“Birds of the Fields and Prairies,” “North American 
Game Birds,” “Birds of Western North America.” 












Complete album of six records, $8.50 postpaid 


Comstock Publishing Company 


Incorporated 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 





























































































College Spa 


Restaurant 


216 E. State St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


“A Good Place To Eat” 


The 
SPORT SHOP 
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Fashion Park Clothes 








Nunn-Bush Shoes 
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Savage (Cont‘d.) 











of production, distribution, and 
consumption of human and animal 
foods are specialized in by the De- 
partment of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. 

Problems of home needs and 
preferences for foods, of home equip- 
ment, and of the preparation of 
foods for the table are dealt with 
by the College of Home Econom- 
ics. Workers in this college have 
also made outstanding contribu- 
tions in determining nutritive re- 
quirements. 

In the University Clinic at Ith- 
aca, and in the College of Medi- 
cine at New York City, facilities 
are provided for work in the rela- 
tion of nutrition to health and dis- 
ease. The School also draws on the 
College of Veterinary Medicine for 
both instruction and_ research. 

The United States Plant, Soil 
and Nutrition Laboratory  estab- 
lished in July, 1940, as the only one 
of its kind in the world, is cooperat- 
ing in work dealing with the im- 
provement of the nutritive quali- 
ties of food crops through better 
methods of growing and processing 
them. 

Studies Undertaken 

An all-important research prob- 
lem of the School is to find how 
agricultural products can be best 
utilized to meet human needs. It 
is therefore concerned with produc- 
tion, marketing, processing, and all 
of the other steps in getting the 
food to the consumer’s table. In 
telling agriculture the kinds of food 
which are most needed, the School 
takes into account nutritive value, 
palatability, and anvthing else that 
will make the product more valu- 
able to the market. 

The strongest feature of the 
School is that it combines all of 
the fields involved, that it thinks of 
nutrition needs in terms of meeting 
them, in agriculture and the food 
industry, and that it considers how 
both agriculture and industry can 
be benefited in providing better 
health for the people. 

Some of the varied research in 
which the School has engaged is a 
study of the nutrient intakes of 
Cornell women; factors influecing 
the nutritive value of dehydrated 
veectables; the Vitamin C content 
(Continued on page 19) 


Peace (Cont'd.) 


the missing royalty. Mr. Cromwell 
III who ventured into the moun- 
tain fastness early that day with 
his seven hundred dollar deer rifle 
(complete with telescopic sight 
with which a hopelessly paralyzed 
hunter, having cataracts over both 
eyes, could not miss a deer) was 
found shortly thereafter. 

There he was, perched on a 
boulder, his special Aberfitch & 
Crombie Woodsman’s — Flashlight 
shining on his $44.50 Aberfitch & 
Crombie compass, rifle over knee. 
and his Aberfitch & Crombie Hunt- 
ing Manual turned to the chapter, 
“You Can’t Get Lost with an A & C 
Compass.” 

The gentleman probably does not 
understand to this day, why his 
compass should insist on pointing 
south in the direction of his gun 
barrel. 

Exodus 


Finally the exodus begins. After 
a week of roughing it in wild, pri- 
mitive surroundings, the return to 
civilization commences, leaving the 
beleaguered peasantry in_ posses- 
sion of the ruins of their lands. The 
next few days are dedicated to the 
burying of those hunters who re- 
mained behind, and the picking up 
of silver lighters, $50 boots, $100 
mackinaws, dozens of $22 hunting 
caps, and scattered items such as 
corn plasters, bicarbonate of soda, 
flasks and other miscellaneous hunt- 
ing essentials. 

The last echo dies away, The 
green hills are once more still. The 
people repair their shattered win- 
dows and ravaged pasture fences. 
The cows can be turned out in the 
barnyard without being threatened 
by a fusillade of bullets. The child- 
ren can run and laugh and _ play 
again. 

Peace descends with a thud, and 
thus, another wartorn town picks 
its way back along the rocky road 
of post war reconstruction. 





BUTTERFAT HIGHER IN VITAMIN A 


Contrary to general belief, there can be as much as 60% 

more true Vitamin A per unit of fat in Holstein_milk 

than in that from breeds giving yellower 

cream. Yellower cream 

FREE on not snuiente greater 

richness — merely 

a shows that the carotene in 

JUDGING MAN- the cow's feed has not 
UAL. WRITE 


been fully utilized or 

converted. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 8 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro. Vermont @ Box 1094 
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SAVAGE HALL 


of canned vegetables and tomato 
juice and the factors affecting it; 
the B complex of milk, particularly 
as affected by the feed, season, and 
stage of lactation of the cow; and 
studies of the precooking of frozen 
foods for storage. 


Result of Teamwork 
“Dedicated to research and edu- 
cation for the improvement of 
health of the American people,” 
Savage Hall stands as the result of 
fine team work and generosity. In 
this food crisis, we can well agree 


with Governor Dewey’s statement | 


that, “it is a matter of real gratifica- 
tion that the farm organizations of 


New York have taken such a vital | 
interest in the nutrition of our | 


people by contributing out of their 
own funds the beautiful new home 
of the School of Nutrition.” 





Jean Lawson, a third term 
student in the College of Agri- 
culture is the Countryman’s 
representative to WSGA Ac- 
tivities Council. 





Tomorrow 





Lesson 
for 












Tomorrow’s leaders of the agricultural industry —the students of 
today—can profit by the wartime lesson in cooperation learned by 
the meat industry. Remember— your success as individuals is 
dependent on the success of the entire industry. Tuck away this 
thought for the future — your future. Resolve that you will bring 
into the business—together with the specialized knowledge you are 
acquiring —the ability to cooperate. Help to continue the spirit 
which made possible the industry’s great record of production 
during the war. Together—we can all succeed. 


ARMOUR ana Company 





213 S. Fulton St. 


An Invitation 


from the 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


Tel. 2612 


ITHACA’S CONSUMER OWNED AND CONTROLLED COOPERATIVE 


NEW MODERN VEGETABLE REFRIGERATION TOP GRADE MEAT AT LOW PRICES 
TEST-SELECTED, HIGH QUALITY GROCERIES 


SPECIAL SERVICE FOR FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 





NoveMBer, 1947 
























Lake View Daries 


Try Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk 
with Cream 
in 


Every Drop 


609 N. Tioga St. Phone 2153 


HALLMARK 


Personalized 
Christmas Cards 


CORNELL VIEW CARDS 


Have Your Name Imprinted 


Order Early ! 





THE CO-OP IS THE 
CAMPUS SHOPPING CENTER 


This month, you may need— 
GIFTS OR GREETING CARDS 
RAZOR BLADES OR PERFUME 
SWEATERS OR SHOE LACES 
WRITING PAPER OR PIPES 


and you will find them all at the Co-op. You will 
receive the Co-op’s 10‘« trade dividend on all 
of them, or you can purchase them with the 
dividends you have received previously. 


Remember the three “C's” 


COOPERATIVE — CONVENIENT — COMPLETE 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 
Barnes Hall On The Campus 


Norton 
Printing Co. 


317 E. State St. Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Newest, smallest member of the Farmall Family, the 
FARMALL CUB for small farms. Also for large farms 
that need an extra tractor. 


Tis Farmall System 


of Farming is an THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


American Institution 6,000 IH Farm Equipment Dealers are 


reer . our Company’s point of personal contact 
—with its roots in the with you. There is an IH Dealer in your 
soil. On your farm. community. He is a good man to know. 
On the farms of your He backs up the sale of Farmall Tractors 
E and Equipment with complete parts and 
neighbors. cacaliies 


TheFarmallSystem 





has increased productivity, speeded up field work, given 


| 

FARMALL A—1-row tractor with “Culti-Vision.”” Plows 3 farmers more leisure and greater operating economy, 

to 7 acres a day; cultivates 14 to 17 acres a day. Also aa . e 

FARMALL AV (high-clearance) for working in tall-growing and brought better living and economic security to the 
crops or crops on high beds. : 

family farm. 

The “team” that has brought these benefits is a lineup 
of five basic models of Farmall Tractors—a size for every 
farm —and an endless selection of Farmall equipment 
especially designed for every region. Farmall machines— 
quick-attachable, mounted and pull-type— fit farms of 
every size and type, and every crop and soil condition. 

New developments are always coming in the Farmall 
System. Watch for them! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





FARMALL B (and narrow- 
tread BN) for 2-row cultiva- 
tion. Same peppy engine as 
in FARMALL A, Operates on 7 
to 10 gallons of fuel a day. 


Listen to James Melton on 
**Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday. 
NBC Network. 





*FARMALL 


is a registered 












trade-mark. 





Remember— 










FARMALL H fits the average quarter-section farm. Pulls 
two 14-inch plow bottom: in normal conditions; culti- 
vates up to 35 acres of corn a day. Also FARMALL HV 
(high-clearance) for working in tall-growing crops or 
crops on high beds. 


FARMALL M pulls three 14-inch or 16-inch plow bottoms; handles 
4-row planters and cultivators and a 2-row corn picker. Also FARM- 
ALL MV (high-clearance); FARMALL MD (Diesel); FARMALL MVD. 





Only International 






Harvester builds 





Farmall Tractors. 
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\ ROLLS 


“* The Huskor’s specially de-* 
signed picking 
shelling in the field 

picking rolls 


rolls reduce 
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SM 
Longer 
53% inches long 
get the low and high hang- 
ing ears. Stalks are gathered 
by the floating snouts and fed 
upright into the rolls by the 
. low gathering chains 
Wider husking bed and more 


SB 

YS f. husking rolls 

eS { : model; 8 

SS * Huskor 
\ handle heavy yields faster and 

Y Picking and husking 


rolls have positive, steel cut, 


12 on two-row 
single 
husk cleaner and 


on the row 


easier 


bevel-gear unit drive that 
eliminates unnecessary parts 
and reduces weight and wear. 
Principal drives turn on ball 
or roller bearings; other drives 
operate on bronze bushings. 
Safety release clutches, light- 
er draft, exclusive cleaning fan 
and convenient operation are 
important but the 
outstanding feature is that the 
Huskor is built to get all the 
. and Huskor owners 
and operators know that it 
does just that! 
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POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





